BOARDING-SCHOOL CRYPTOGRAPHY 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF A YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 


women one of the printed regulations in 

the catalogue reads as follows: ‘‘ Young 
ladies are not allowed to correspond with 
young gentlemen in the vicinity of the col- 
lege at all, nor with those at a distance, with- 
out written permission from parents or guard- 
ian.”’ 

It happens often that a young girl is sent 
away to boarding school for the sole purpose 
of breaking up a correspondence to which the 
parents object. 

Since the days of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Romeo and Juliet, and 
the hundreds of other loving couples who 
have enriched literature with their wooing 
and the millions who have loved in the plain 
old way, it seems that hearts atune will de- 
vise some method of communication, regard- 
less of dark forests, brick walls, angry rela- 
tives and college regulations. 

One W. B. Tyler, 
discussing the sub- 
ject of ‘ Cryptog- 
raphy, or Secret 
Writing,’’ in 
Graham's Maga- 
zine, December, 
1841, says:—‘‘ Cryp- 
tography is, indeed, 
not only a topic of 
mere curiosity but 
of general interest, 
as furnishing an ex- 
cellent exercise for 
mental discipline, 
and of high prac- 
tical importance on 
various occasions— 
to the statesman and 
the general, to the 
scholar and the 
traveler, and, may 
I not add ‘last 
though not least,’ 
to the dover ? What 
can be so delight- 
ful amid the trials 
of absent lovers as 
a secret intercourse 
of hopes and fears, 


I N many of the secondary colleges for young 


safe from the prying eyes of some old 
aunt, or it may a@ perverse and cruel 
guardian? A dillet-doux that will not betray 
its meaning even if intercepted, and that 
can ‘tell no tales’ if lost, or a sometimes 
occurs) if séo/en from its violated deposi- 
tory.” 

Mr. Tyler must have known something of 
both sides of boarding school life. He handles 
his subject so intelligently. 

One Timotheus Whackemwell (nom de 
guerre) submitted a cryptograph, or cipher, to 
Edgar Allan Poe, who solved it immediately 
and found the last sentence to be, ‘‘If you 
succeed in divining its meaning, I will believe 
you are some kin to Old Nick.’? The average 
youth, whose sweetheart is in what he terms 
a ‘‘college prison,’’ speaks of the president in 
the same breath with Old Nick. 

My contemporaries have probably had ex- 
periences that were as unique and interesting 
as my own. 

One of my girls received by mail a Sunday 
school quarterly in a plain wrapper. I sup- 
pod it was from the superintendent, but to 

on the safe side looked intoit. Near the 
middle was the seventeenth chapter of Acts. 
I observed a small dot under the following 
letters, which I have italicized :— 

“Then Paul stood zn the midst of Mars Hi/l 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceize ye are 
too superstitious. 

‘‘ For as I passed by, and beheld your super- 
sfition, I found an altar with this 1scription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whon, there- 
fore, ye ignorant/y worship, him declare I 
unto you. 

‘‘God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and 
earth dwelleth not in temp/es made with 
hands; 

“Neither is worshipped with men’s hands 
as though He needed anything, seeing 
He giveth to a/l life avd breath and all 
things.” 

Without any great effort I made out his 
message, ‘“‘I love you yet and always will,” 
signed ‘‘ Nat.” 

It would have broken the dear girl’s heart 
if she had known of my quenching such a 
fire. She is now atrained nurse in a metro- 
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politan city. ‘‘ Nat” married an uneducated 
woman and moved to Kansas. 

One day the carrier delivered a package of 
dry goods. The address was on an envelope 
pasted on the package. At a glance I observed 
that it was the hand-writing of the girl’s 
mother, but I also detected that the envelope 
had seen service before, for there were two 
post-marks differing in date by three weeks. 
My cruel scissors cut the string and I found a 
yard of new, blue calico, in the middle of 
which was rolled a letter that would have 
made Juliet fall right out of that window into 
the garden. 

Boys used to hire the janitor to steal envel- 
opes from a girl’s father’s office. These they 
would address on the typewriter, but they 
soon found out that this was too plain. 

Often the list of correspondents is pe 
by the girl and sent home for her father to 
sign. When it returns to her, she adds a few 
names and delivers it to the president. Most 
schools now require the names to be written 
by the parent. 

One of my pupils, who lived in a city and 
who had permission to write to a certain girl 
friend, addressed the letters to the street 
number where her sweetheart lived. Probably 
I would never have known any better, but her 
work was so unsatisfactory that I was sure 
something was the matter. An investigation 
resulted in my learning that she was loving 
and being loved, desperately. 

One young fellow was a real Lord Verulam 
compared with all others whom I have had to 
deal. He was bold enough to use the tele- 
graph. The message came before I was out of 
bed. It was to a wealthy girl and for this 
reason puzzled me all the more. It read, 


Miss 


’ 
Female College, 
Date all receipts late in November, Guar- 
anteed interest. Look over valuables early. 
Yes, our uncle favors our Rio Grande invest- 


ment. Victory enough. Market easy. 
c. nad 


The gir! had just returned from a visit 
home and I thought probably the message 
was of great importance, but [ could see no 
sense in ‘‘Look over valuables early.” Sud- 
denly, it dawned upon me that he was send- 
ing hera message of love and begging pardon 
for something he had done. (See first letter 
of each word.) 


‘Darling, I love you. Forgive me.” 


One Saturday afternoon, as I sat by one of 
my office windows, reading, my attention was 
attracted to one of the girls on the front 
gallery fanning herself furiously with a small 
Japanese fan. She would fan several times, 
then stop; then fan fewer times; then more. 
When she put the fan down, I observed that 
she would look down the sidewalk in a direc- 
tion I could not see from where I sat. 

Carelessly I turned to another window and 
saw a young man standing on the corner, pre- 
sumably waiting for a car, and punching a 
water-plug with his cane just as the girl had 
been using her fan. 

Under any ordinary circumstances I would 
never have understood it, but I was reading a 
treatise by Vigenere at the time and wasin a 
mood for such solutions: Each motion or set 
of motions indicated a letter in the alphabet— 
one motion of the fan or stick was a; two, 8; 
three, c, andso on. Having moved where I 
could see the stick, I could not see the fan 
and cannot therefore tell what the answer was, 
but this is what the stick said, ‘7-15-4 2-12-5- 
19-19 20-8-15-19-5 5-25-5-19.”" I stepped to the 
door and pointed to my two eyes and Romeo 
moved on, punching the pavement furiously 
with his cane, 4—, 4——-, 4 is 

It is one of the mysteries of life that a boy 
or a girl, who 
can be trusted 
for honesty and 
integrity, will be 
tricky in mat- 
ters pertaining 
to love, if they 
have the slight- 
est occasion for 
it. I have 
known a girl, 
who was presi- 
dent of the Y. 
WwW. C. A. and 
who would pray 
in public, to 
climb out of 
her window on 
the ledge of a 
mansard roof so 
as to be able 
to see Romeo 


go by. 


‘*O Romeo! Ro- 
meo |! 
Where art thou 
Romeo ?’’ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Strange, is it not? She was making her garden, _Just in the old fashioned way, too, our quarrel 
Planting the old-fashioned flowers that day— Grew until, angrily, she set me free— 

Bleeding-hearts tender and bachelors-buttons— Planting, indeed, bleeding hearts for the two of us,— 
Spreading the seeds in the old-fashioned way. Ordataing bachelor’s buttons for me. 


Envoi 


Strange, was it not? But seeds planted in anger 
Sour in the earth and, ere long, a decay 
Withered the bleeding hearts, blighted the but- 


tons, 
And—we were wed—in the old-fashioned way. 


